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Lean To The Left, Lean To The Right, Stand Up, Sit Down, Fight, Fight, Fight! 


VOLUME III > SS 


Free For All 


Northampton’s Musical Merchant 


by John Mont Ou: 


The things that set Donald ‘Tepper apa 


of character that — 


Roctdanctons a its so- -called "renais- 


sance", is fortunate that stores like JeAS 
Tepper's still exist, side by side with 
malls, chic’ boutiques, singles bars and 
pare brick. Much has been written already 
about the unique potpourri that the store 
is, but the man behind it is just as in- 
teresting. es 
The 20's were the beginning of Mr. Tep- 
per’s professional musical career. The 
20's may be known for hot jazz and cold 
gin, but Donald Tepper, at the tender age 
of 18, gave up a steady job as a clerk in 
a local factory in his home town of Lawr- 
ence to join up with the Guy Brothers Min- 
strel show, more a symbol of the nine- 
teenth century. than the aspirin age of 
flappers and bootleg. Scanning the want— 
ads in "Billboard", the frustratea clerk 
found an ad for “drummer wanted". He left 
work, consulted his parents (one yes, the 
other no), and quickly cabled Guy Broth- 
ers, wno were in Vermont on their tour. 
His cable was answered almost as quickly, 
with instructions on where and when to re- 
port. We forget in these times that roads 
were not the easy by-ways we are used to. 
Two lanes were unheard of, macadam a lux- 
ury. But Won Tepper, accompanied by his 
parents ‘in his three year old Ford with 
wind fiies set out to the wilds of Vermont 
in a rain storm ~- a trip that took six 
times as long as today and ended up with 
-three very wet people at 6 am, waiting for 
the contact at a small church. = 
Guy brothers was a tired act - tired of 
their "Performed Before the Crowned Heads" 
reputation, tired of a continuous roadshow 
that resembled tne last of the independent 
circuses that became absorbed into the 
slick supershows we see today. Drummer 
Tepper saw service as a parade snare drum- 
mer - "We'd stretch ourselves out as far 


(Continued on Fage 6) 
"My respect for the inconsiderable 


is assuming gigantic proportions." 
—Karl Kraus 


Who are the largest property holders on 


Main Street? 
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: status, the amie admis eaten willing to 
talk to us was Lew Morrill, the Associate 


APRIL 4, 1980 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Friend Or Freeloader? . 


The City of Northampton needs money; the 
mayor says so. "TI haven't made a budget 
statement yet," Mr. Musante explained, 
"Because I don't like to go off half-cock- 
ed. We are finding tnat departments have 
been funded for half or three-quarters of 


a year...1I don't have enough money in sur- 


plus this year to take care of the needs 
for this fiscal year." 

Meanwhile, in accord with the provisions 
of Clause Three of Section Five of Chapter 
59 of the General Laws of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Smith College pays no 
property tax on property it uses for edu- 
cational purposes. That's a terrific tax 
exemption. 

And although Smith pays no taxes on the 
bulk of its property here, it makes use of 
and relies on a variety of city services — 
the fire and police departments, sewerage, 
voter registration, and so on - paid for 
by our tax dollars. 

O£ course, Smith contributes ina big 
way to the overall health and well-being 
of Northampton. It pays $114,000 in prop- 
erty tax on the non-educational property 
it holds. It's the largest employer in 
town. Its students’ shopping sprees keep 
downtown going. 


_ approached 
ae tax-exempt 


Treasurer of the college. He describes 
Smith's tax exemption in terms of a bal- 
ance sheet. In his opinion, Smith is a 


net giver as far as Northampton is con-_ 


cerned. He sees no need for a payment in 
lieu of taxes. 

Mx. Morrill pointed out, in addition to 
the above-mentioned credits, that the col- 
lege offers free access to its grounds and 
to some of its cultural and athletic fa- 
cilities. He cited the college's communi-— 
ty service organization, S.0.S. And he 
went to some lengths to explain the bene- 


fits, for everyone, in general, of private 


higher education. : 
As he explained it, private higher edu- 
cation makes a substantial contribution to 


the public welfare by relieving govern—- 


ments of some of their educational costs 
and responsibilities. What's more, he 
added, -private colleges complement and 
supplement public institutions, turning 


out graduates who will go on to raise our 


per capita income. : = 


The Balance Sheet Turned Around 


Hogwash! say the city tax assessors — in. 
Cambridge when handed this line of argu- 
ment. They don't mess around. When they 
play the balance sheet game, they conclude 
that their city deserves financial support 
from its tax-exempt institutions. 


What They Do In Cambridge 


The Cambridge assessors have worked out 
a formula based on square footage of ex- 
empt property. Every year they send a 


letter to tax-exempt institutions. ltt: 
reads, “It is respectfully requested that 
your voluntary payment of $ , based 


upon your occupancy of square feet, 
be made payable to the City of Cambridge 
aud forwarded to the City Treasurer, City 
Hall, Cambridge." 

Last year, Cambridge received $1,111,006 


(Continued on Page 5) = 
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—LEere es 


We confess - in the last issue most of the letters were written by us. 
will be as long as necessary to contain the letters we receive. 
letters to the Community Times, 160 lain St., 


Dear Community Times, 

I have the distinguished honor of re- 
questing from you and your readers five 
(5) million dollars for the erection of a 
statue of James Earl Carter in the National 
Hall of Fame in Washington, DC. 

It was thought unwise to place the sta~ 
tue next to George Washington, who never 
told a lie, or Richard Nixon, who never 
told the truth. As James Earl Carter 


could never tell the difference, we decided 


to place it next to Christopher Columbus, 
the greatest wheeler-dealer of them all.., 
Columbus left Spain not knowing where 
he was going, and, upon arrival, didn't 
know where he was. He returned to Spain 
not knowing where he had been, and did it 


- all on borrowed money. 


It should come as'no surprise in this 
election year that James Earl Carter 
should be so honored as he is the last in 
a long line of presidents and saints. 

Over five thousand years ago, Moses said 
to the children of Israel: "Pick up your 
shovels, mount your asses and camels, and 
I will lead you to the Promised Land." 

Nearly five thousand years later, anoth- 
er great Democrat, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
said: "Lay down your shovels, sit on your 
asses and light up a Camel, for this is the 
Promised Land." 


In 1980, continuing the great tradition 


of’ Democrats and Republicans alike, James 
Earl Carter is stealing our shovels, rais-— 
ing the price of Camels, and mortgaging 
the Promised Land. 

If you are one of the fortunate people 
who has any money left after paying taxes, 
we will expect a generous donation to this 
worthy Cause. 

Yours truly, 
Tom Haydenville. 


should be’ on the perpetrators of the crimes. 

Even when we give countless examples of 
racism the significance is always minimized 
and the cause and effects are always ig- 
nored. ; 

Am I crazy? I think not. I've not met 
another brother-or sister who has not ex- 
pressed similar feelings. Most are quite 
vocal about their reaction to this Winter 
White Wonderland, quite vocal about the 
maintenance of the illusion, quite vocal 
about the true black experience in the 
Pioneer Valley - which is painful, frus-— 
trating, and for some an unendurable hell. 
It sickens me that the favorite drinking 
stories are about brothers and sisters who 
couldn't cope, who freaked out and went 
quite mad! 

Am I crazy? It seems to me that those 
who can't see beyond the illusion are in- 
sane. After all, they are out of touch 
with reality. Answer me: Am I crazy? Or 
perhaps you'll suggest that I don't go 
away mad, just, go away. 

Sheila A. Johnson 


eee 


Dear Friends: 

First I want to congratulate you on hav- 
ing the energy and bone to start a new com- 
munity newspaper. It's needed and refresh- 
ing to read. However I was annoyed at the 
tone of some of the articles and perplexed 
at a seeming disorder that permeated the 
first issue. The question I mainly pose 
is: what community is community times 
aimed at? Some articles seem aimed at a 
general audience, others seem to be direc- 
ted at an alternative, political community,- 


one that is hip to certain concepts, such 
as therapy, energy alternatives, etc. The 


flip tone of some 0: of the articles a the 


| assumption that the values” portrayed were — 


Community Times - 

The.other day, after experiencing the 
telephone company for an hour or so, I was 
feeling kind of fucked up, if you know what 
I mean. Then, picking up your paper and 
giving it the once over, I read: 

I am obsessed by the fear of enemy 

electricians. (August Strindberg) 
and remembered that THEY are the ones who 


‘are fucked up. I felt a little better a- 


bout things. Thanks. 
Janov Przybylo 


Dear Community Times, 

Am I crazy? After eight months I still 
cannot adjust to the Pioneer Valley Region 
in particular and New England in general. 

There is something rotten in Denmark or 
to bring it down home, Amherst, Northamp- 
ton, the Pioneer Valley stinks. This re- 
gion reeks of hypocrisy and false, danger- 
ous illusions and the stench of racism that 
has existed since day one. And it's the 
illusion that racism doesn't exist here 
that is disturbing, that is frightening, 
that is gnawing at my gut! This friendly, 
liberal, idyllic New England community sup- 


‘posedly offers people of color the chance 


of a lifetime; supposedly offers excellent 
educational and career opportunities; sup- 
posedly provides an intellectually stimu- 
lating environment and a culturally diverse 
community! 

We're offered the chance of a lifetime 
alright! The chance to live in a non-ex-— 
istent community, the chance to live in an 
isolated, hostile, alienating environment, 
the chance to be surrounded by white people 
who have no sense of reality and are total- 
ly out of touch with their own racism, the 
chance to be invisible. 

One might ask the classic question, what 
are the concrete examples of racism in the 
Valley? I refuse to give the long list! 
Black people are always put in the position 
of being victims who must prove the guilt 
of racist criminals. The burden ef proof 


community values were a turn off for me. 
On the other hand, some articles were writ- 
ten humorously and others showed deep sen- 
sitivity. It was a hodge-podge, sort of 
a buffet that I hope will take more form as 
you develop and sense who reads your rag ° 
and who responds to issues. But don't call 
yourselves "Community Times" if the commu- 
nity is a small, counter-culture of a lar- 
ger community. Some of my confusion is 
based on reading first basic instructional 
type articles (seeking health care, taking 
charge of your health care) and then seeing 
Mark Karpel's article on therapy and rela- 
tionships which makes assumptions that most 
people just don't have about therapy. I've 
recently done a county-wide survey where 
most Hampshire County residents responded 
that therapy is something they "don't 
need,'' and when asked who they'd talk to 
if they had to see a professional, most 
responded, "a medical doctor or a clergy- 
man.'' So I hope you'll address yourself 
to a more defined population and work in 
more of an aesthetic order to the paper. 

Strength and kudos and good gestalt to 
you all. 

Carrie Hemenway 


My dear friends, 

i admire the flavor of your Feb. 6 issue 
(Vol. IV) and wish you many decades of suc- 
cess. 

My own publication is dedicated like 
yours to the proposition that advertise- 
ments are polluting. Yet who is to pay 
the cost of the publication? 

If you massage my feet, i'll massage 
yours. Thus i send you a copy of my alma- 
nac. But were i a resident (again) of the 
valley, i'd feel compelled by civic pride 
to subscribe to your publication. 

If you thoughtfully develop a subscrip- 
tion policy which clarifies, for your fans, 
the equity of quid pro quo , then i'm cer- 
tain they will "ante up". Perhaps you 
could regularly publish your printing costs 
divided by # of readers per issue to make 
clear your unit cost. Many would willingly 


This time all the letters are real. 


We exercise very little control over these pages. 
Worthampton, ! 


The Letters pages 
Send your 


NA 01060. 


pay 25¢. Those with greater fortune would 
pay 50¢ or $1. But all your readers should 
struggle to pay their fair share. Issue by 
issue.~ 


An effort-in this direction would give 
you slow, steady growth. Perhaps you could 
even pay for staff labor some day. But 
your present course of charity - dependence 
will only work if you all are religious 


‘devotees, political fanatics, or otherwise 


totally committed to a "cause". 

The true cause is freedom of the press 
and the people get what they're willing to 
pay for. Your press will be free as long 
as it ¢an afford to buy ink. ‘The people 
should be willing to pay for ink. Issue 
by issue, quarter by quarter. It is your 
job to convey this cause to the people. 
You will soon be out of a job, as your © 
paper melts from neglect, if you don't car- 
ry this cause. 


Yours, 
J. Love 
San Francisco 


} | mel 


Dear *** 

iE enjoyed te Community Times...Seems 
a shame about Northampton. Tell the 
truth - how many places still offer a reg- 
ular cup of coffee and not capucchino or 
cafe au lait - is there a 5 and 10, hard- 
ware store, or barber shop downtown any- 
more? I thought the Community Times' 
choice of running that letter from a mem— 
ber of the disgruntled indigenous North- 
amptonites was a great choice.... 

M.D.B. 


Pulaski, PA 


ae Ga tet, = 


COMMUNITY TIMES. 


160 Main Street; worthampton, mA G1060 s 
: 586-5146 


The following people put this issue © 
together: Bob Cilman, Mary Kasper, 
Michael Kasper, Peter Kyle, Aiec 
MacLeod, Harold Seewald, Betsy Siers-— 
ma, and Robin Stolk. 

Special thanks to the following 
people who helped: Andy DeToma, 
Richard Farrell, Phil Lawrence, Gail 
Mota, Carol Rainey, Susan Ritter, Bev 
Schall, Sieryl Stoodiey and John Unger. 


In our last issue we made a plea for 
submissions. We neglected to mention 
that the production staff is full of 
prejudices. The Letters Page is the 
space where we will print almost any- 
thing. If you want to submit to the 
other pages, please write or call us 
to discuss any idea you might have. If 
you have a finished piece, we'll con- 
sider it, but we can't make any com- 
mitments beyond that. So for the time 
being, as far as articles are concern- 
ed, we're canceling freedom of discus-— 
sion and pushing accessibility. Thank 
you for your support. 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 
THREE MILE ISLAND 


CE 


namip/Williamsburg schedules) 


of unsolicited respondents, it is inter~ 
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The Community Times 
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We confess — in the last issue most of the letters were written by us. 
will be as long as necessary to contain the letters we receive. 


This time all the letters are real. 
We exercise very little control over these pages. 


‘The Letters pages 
Send your 


letters to the Community Times, 160 Main St., Northampton, MA 01060. 


: 


_ Dear Community. Times, 


_..-L enjoyed the paper, although I think 
there are perhaps other mysteries deserving 
of investigation. Some examples: 1) con- 
sidering the source(s) of the Shah's vast 
wealth - some stolen from US in the form 

of "foreign aid" tax dollars, some more 
from the Iranian people, why haven't we 

(not the gov't, the citizens) been more in-. 
terested in recovering our piece of the 

pie - (it does seem clear that D. Rocky- 
feller and H. Kissinger were perhaps trying- 
to put their hooks into the big bucks by 
inviting the old fart “here in the first — 
place); 2) is it true that Brezhnev, anger- 
ed because Jimmy Carter inadvertently 
flicked a booger onto his wingtips during 
their Vienna meeting, has subsequently or- 
dered the invasion of Afganistan, or should 
this be interpreted as a Russian expression 


-of confidence in our present administration, 


knowing, as I'm sure they do, that foreign 
policy crises cause folks to rally ‘round 
the prez. Most mysterious of all - since 
none of this has much to do with our daily 
lives, how come so many newspapers print 
so much about it? Could it be they're com- 
pensating for a lack of anything insightful 
to say about their home turf? 

Love, 

Reade 


Dear Community Virws ,— 

Who the hell are tuese self-righteous 
brothers anyway? Isn't it bad enouga that 
tne colleges already control tie Awuerst/ 
Northampton bus service (and indirectly 

oC 


acres Say Har Ania HCE 

control. If you are really serious about 

improving local public transportation, ites 

would be more useful to force 5- Colleges 
Inc. to make schedules and routes more 


useful to non-college people and to be more 


responsive in general to local working 
people. 


Yours, 
Alec MacLeod 


vo the Lditor. Community Times. 

Re: the tampshire Gazette article 
en's Dance" tarch 22.- 

Tne following is a preliminary report on 
public response to the matter of Schell vs. 
“Gala Ball". While it is premature to 
draw conclusions from this limited number 


"Wom- 


esting to note an elec? present, albeit 
enpryonic, “bean curve’. The results of 
eight person to person responses;: 
"T don't want to talk to you, 
hole." 
They are right, 


you ass- 
1 (female) 
you are wrong. 1 (male) 


I can relate to botn points of view 
and find tue situation interesting. 

3 (2 male, 1 female) 
they were wrong. 

2 Gemate, 1 female) 


You were rignt, 


from the rest of society. © 
~ ping attitude in society is 'look-out- for- 


“12, Show a little respect. 


"Tf I nad a dance I'd invite you." 
1- (female) 
Respondents may write to me: Norman 
Schell, % Post Master, Leeds 01053 or cross 
wits with me on sight. The results of this 
organic People's Roundtable will be explor— 
ed in an article I plan to write and submit 
to area newspapers. 
Caveat topor, 
Norman Schell, Leeds 


Dear Community Times, 
What a treat it is to see true off-the- 
wall wit in journalism again. < 
Reminds me of the paper I used to love, 
that died about 10 years ago, called 
Rolling Stone. 
Robert Tebey (a pseudonym) 


Dear Community Times, 

So far, the City's response to violence 
and vandalism at Hawley Jr. High School ap- 
pears narrow-minded and heavy-handed. . For 
one thing, the problems are such that po- 
lice presence and other disciplinary mea- 
sures are unlikely to get at ae roots. 

For another, the problems‘aren't restric~— 
ted to Hawley. 

As a school bus driver, a parent and a 


human being, I'm as concerned about educa- __ 


tion as the next guy, but I refuse to take 
the easy way out. Armed guards in the 


hallwa s is_ to education what band-aids are 


ot causes. 

So what's the problem? 

First off, education can't be isolated 
If the prevail-. 


number-one’, how can it be different in 
the schools? If city problems are dealt 
with by force and threat of force, why 
should it be different in the educational 
system? If scapegoating, greed, apathy, 
individualism, and alienation are rampant 
in the country, how can it not effect the 
children? 

Alright, some of you agree, some don't. _ 
The real question is: what can be done? 


A MODEST PROPOSAL FOR CHANGE 


1. Make classes interesting. Although al- 


gebra and chemistry might never have 

~ mass appeal, teachers could attempt to 
present subjects in a more palatable 
manner. : 

Children are 
human, too. If they're given responsi- 
bilities and chances to make their own 
decisions, a lot of them will return 
that respect. 

3. Young people and elderly people have to 
get together. Nobody ever said life 
would be easy. If old people talked to 
the young, they could say that, and 
illustrate it by their life stories. 

4. Develop city-wide programs for teenagers 
Basketball, basket weaving, chess 


' drawing by Phil Lawrence 


_commend you for your courage. 


matches, and frog jumping are fine, but 
not all young people are interested. 

If the city provided money, resources 
and encouragement, the kids themselves 
could set up what they wanted, not 

what the city fathers want them to 
want. 

5. Set up job programs. Teenagers need 
money, most of them are willing to work 
for it. I don't mean wait for the city 
or state to do it, the teenagers will 
be adults by then. Lots of people have 
odd-jobs they need done. Ask a neigh- 
borhood kid to do them. 

6. Combat boredom. You think it's fun to 
hang out all night on the street cor- ~ 
ners? If there was someplace to go, 
something to do that seemed worthwhile 
to them, not the guidance counselors, 
they'd probably do it. 

7. Encourage radical change and confronta- 
tion. It's time to stop talking out of 
one side of our mouths. There's no end 
to the problems that need solving. 
There's no sense pretending otherwise. 
Young people have the energy to meet 
those problems head on. Energy, war, 
racism, sexism, nuclear pollution have 
to be dealt with. The Mayor and school 
committee won't like the answers they 

“come up with, no doubt, and neither will 
alot of parents, but then, most of us 
have already thrown in the towel. 

8. Leave them alone. The theory here is 
not that if you ignore a problem it will 
go away, but that the problem of "youth 
rebellion" and indiscipline is largely 
in the eye of the beholder. The lunatic 
fringe will be with us always, the ma- 
jority of, young people will work it out 
Bos oem ety ee 


1 “ 

them get. p tices sirens 

seeeechine after them in hot pursuit. 
SENS Kinney’ : 


| ry 


I would like to take this opportunity to 


Dear Folks: 


In ‘a world 
replete with courageous and distinguished 
newsmen of the calibre of Walter Klondike 
and Father Linguini Sardinelover, it took 

a handful of local yokels and one noble man 
in the field (foreign correspondent, D.S.) 
to bring the news to the world. I refer, 
of course, to the story of the hybrid cats. 
Not even "PM Magazine" would tackle this 
one! 

Now that the cats are out of the bag, so 
to speak, I would like to provide the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. Hybrid cats cannot be seen by the 

human eye. 

2. The Man from Glad has fled the coun- 

try (with Mr. Clean),. and 

3. Henry Kissinger has been seen hanging 

around the third locker to the left 
of the men's room in the Campden Port 
Authority Bus Terminal lately. 

To those who are of keen mind and who 
have studied the philosophy of Nietzche, 
the connections among these three facts will 
at once be both evident and devastating. 

Take heart, though. There is hope. If 
every woman, man, child and alligator will 
write a letter at once to John-Denver, the 
solution will become inevitable. 

Sincerely (but not necessarily 
rationally), 
J.S., A Sympathizer 


Response To Our Concerned header, 

Thank you for your correction on the 
tree photo in the last issue. 

You think it's a white oak. We think 
it's a horse chestnut. 

We have checked with our botanical 
expert who advises that we wait till 
spring to check the tree leaves before 
we give a definitive answer. 


a Si ae nS AS ig Soe 
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Mnorcerape by Rob Tobey - 


WINTERIZATION, continued from last issue: IP s still a dog’s life. 


How to Drive Downtown 


by Marilyn McArthur 


This has always been the kind of town 
where a pedestrian could glare down a vehi- 
cle. White-haired elders could step off 
‘the curb, look the drivers in the eye, and 
shame traffic to a respectful halt. 

The source of this peculiar custom may 
lie in the liberal notion (which is also a 
radical notion, and in any case no main- 
stream American idea, apparently) that 
machines should serve people, not the. other 
way around. 

But older people (and the rest of us) 
are having trouble crossing the street 
these days. Every day the town looks more’ 
cone more Es any Gener as far as erattic 


New York, not je oA. It! s supposed to be a 
nice place for humans, a community. 

The old unwritten rules of courtesy and 
common sense that characterize a community, 
and that make for safe and enjoyable walking 
and riding, can still apply if we want them 
to. If you aré new in town and have not 
quite absorbed those rules yet, or haven't 
been able to detect them in the four o'clock 
confusion, perhaps these few observations 
will help. 

First a word on directions, to help us 
get oriented. When walking or riding a- 
round here, one is usually going either = ‘up" 
or "down". (In local speech, we go "up the 
-hospitai" and "down the meadows".) North- 
ampton rises on the west bank of the 
Connecticut River in a series of lumpy, un- 
even hills. Note that the fairgrounds in 
the flood plain lie lower than the town; 
Smith College sits higher than downtown, 
Florence higher still, and so on into the 
Hilltowns. (If you look at it that way, . 
the Berkshires begin right outside Serio's 
front door.) 

So we drive u up Main Street and Elm 
Street when travelling west on Route 9, and 
down those Streets when travelling east. 


SHARING THE STREETS 


With the descent into town, local drivers 
relinquish exclusive claim to the streets, 
which are shared downtown by motorists, bi- 
cyclists and pedestrians alike on equal 
terms. Seasoned drivers know that the traf- 
fic on Main,’ Pleasant and. King Streets is 
by and large local traffic. It is to be ex- 
pected that people will pull in and out to 
the left and right, and will try to cross 
traffic as they go about their errands up 
and down the streets. 


LANES AT STOPLIGHTS 


One way in which the flow of traffic is 
disturbed is at stoplights, when drivers 
pull into the wrong lane, or into no lane 
in particular. You can't really blame the 
new drivers, though. The lanes are not 
marked, and the intersections are of inde- 
terminate width. 

In Northampton, there are many intersec— 
tions that will accommodate three cars a-— 


esisemmuarat 


cross at a red light, if the first cars to 
approach the light line up properly. The 
intersection of Main and King right under 
the time and temperature sign, and the in-~ 
tersection of Damon and King are examples 


‘of ones that develop really long lines if 


no lane turning right is formed. 


COMING INTO TOWN 


Say you are coming down from Florence to 
the first big intersection downtown. There 
is plenty of room there for three lanes: a 
right lane to turn right on South Street, a 
left lane to turn left on State, and a mid- 
dle son for through traffic. That's the 
t used to bes-,No mada sathenemior: 

ly a ariver te the left lane next to you 
who also wants to go straight ahead. This 
you do not discover until you find yourself 
locked in a stupid little low-speed drag 
race in front of the Academy of Music. 


DOWNTOWN 


“Main Street is a delightfully varied and 
unpredictable course for a motorist to ma- 
neuver. If speed is a driver's only con- 
cern, you can bet he'll get snarled in traf- 
fic jams of his own making before he's 
through. 

'. On the other hand, this is not the time 
or place to drive pokily, looking about to 
see if you are being seen. Assume that you 
are. Drive slowly and steadily down the 
street, eyes on the road. Enjoy yourself 
as you go, and be gerierous. Relieve those 
poor drivers stranded at the top of Old 
South Street. Smile neighborly-like at 

the pedestrians while you wait for them to 
cross.. Anticipate those double-parked cars, 
glide around them, and pretty soon you'll 
be sailing out Route 9. 


THE BRIDGE 
Which brings us to the Coolidge Bridge. 
It's an older bridge, with narrow lanes, 
designed for the slower traffic of an earli- 
ex day. Would you really want to drive four 


across at 50 miles per hour? Creative driv- 


ers are the ones who straddle the two lanes 
on their side for the duration of the cross-— 
ing. 

It's a small protest, but perhaps it's 
their way of signaling to other drivers to 
take it easy. ; 

All in all then, a good local driver is 
one who looks out for fellow townspeople, 
on foot, bike, or in cars, and who does not 
presume to control the road simply by vir- 
tue of being behind the wheel of a motor- 
ized vehicle. : 

With a proper attitude, we can all con- 
tribute to solving Northampton's growing 
traffic problems. What we need is to think 
more about whether the town should be de- 
veloped to favor automobiles, or to favor 
people...Let's keep it the kind of town 
where pedestrians can glare down those 
automobiles. : 


So || St seticons ol-Nurse to be e sure t] chi nat sh exexaminedss 


_ RIDICULOUS 
PEDICULOSIS 
by Meg Simon 
A mother to her six-year-old son: Tan eae 
you scratching your head?" 
Sones ht altchess 
Mother: "Time to buckle under for a sham- 


poo." 
Son: "No, no, not that!" 


(Two days and a shampoo later) Mother: "Now 


why are you scratching your head? I just 
washed your hair." 
Sons ="Well4 -it still —teches.! 
Mother: "What have you got there? Arggh! 
Bugs, you've got bugs in your hairt" 
——2—_2—_¢—_—__ 

These scenes have been played out many 

times in the Valley this winter. ‘'Capitus 


~Pediculosis" - head lice - have been getting 


around. A wide-spread infestation has been 
publicly reported in Amherst; the problem | 
is less readily admitted to, but apparently 


| just as real,here in Northampton. 


Head lice are troublesome; they make 
your head itch. They even bother the heads 
of those who don't have them, especially 
School Nurses. Having head lice doesn't 
mean you are dirty and disgusting. The 
lice enjoy heads that are washed daily just 
as much as those that are not. They have 
no class consciousness. 

Much unlike the attitudes about them — 
head lice are not difficult to get under 
control. The entire family shampoos with 
an insecticide-based prescription product. 
All bedding, night clothes, hats, brushes 
and other things that come into contact |, 
with the head are washed and then dried 
in a hot clothes drier. 

Lice are agile little creatures who can 
quickly change hosts, laying eggs - nits — 
that stick to the hair shafts. 

One must become a literal "nitpicker” 
to remove both the lice and the attitudes 
about them in the local school systems. 

I sent him off to school and called the 


‘the heads of his classmates so that no oth~— 
er children would be infested. 

She was extremely reluctant to consider 
the possibility that my son had encountered 
head lice in Northampton's public schools. 
Had ne spent any time in Amherst lately? 
Yes, she said, they did have "one" child 
at my son's school who'd had head lice — 
but he spent the weekends with his father™ 
in Agawam. Apparently everyone knows that 
Agawam is lousy — Ib Ghivsb ee 

The School Nurse dutifully Seanad the 
scalps in my child's classroom (including 
her own, I wonder?), and called to tell me 
she was sending my boy home because he still 
had nits in his hair. And why hadn't I told 
her that he goes to the public daycare cen- 
ter in the afternoons? Unspoken: Everyone 
knows the sort of children who go to day- 
care; it's no surprise they would have head 
lice. 

I ask: why are you sending the boy 
home? The only nits left on his shiny, 
clean hair are certainly dead nits. Says 
the School Nurse: the School Board has de- 
cided positively on a policy banning all 
nits from school (a wise decision, which 
one hopes has been passed on to the nits.) 
And the Board decided negatively on buying 
a small black light which would show if an- 
egg casing contained a live nit, sparing 
children the pain of hours under the scrap- 
ing of a fine-toothed comb. 

Understand, said the School Nurse, she 
wasn't singling out my son because of his 
daycare connections. She had followed this 
policy of sending the child home with all 
the other reported cases. She'd let the 
nits slip through the comb: apparently the 
school was experiencing a problem with 
head lice. 

With a crew-cut like his Daddy had in 
1953, my boy's back in school. He chose 
the haircut over the prospect of combing 
and washing, combing and washing. 

And I'm the wiser. The Parent Under- 
ground has it that only fools report head 
lice to the School Nurse. What you do is 
just quietly deal with it, check the heads 
of your child's friends, and pass the word 
along. The neighborhood's come to know me 
as an expert nit-spotter. 
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_ SMITH COLLEGE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


in Lieu of taxes (harvard paid $547,000; 
Melee patd=$5e5,025):. 

_ The assessors are mindful of the bene- 
fits of having private academic institu- 
tions in their city. As their study, Tax 


Exempt Property and a Progressive In-Lieu 


Payments Program, states, "We must not 
lose sight of the fact that M.1I.T. employs 


the largest number of people, and Harvard 
ranks second in this area. Theiz presence 
has created an unusually active real es- 
tate market...And the two schools are also 
ranked highly in terms of total valuation 
of taxable property.’ 

But the assessors go on to discuss, with 
horror, the magnitude of the city's loss 
of revenue due to tax exemptions. Then 
they note that only a handful of Cambridge 
citizens attend these colleges, and that 


students are a drain on municipal serv~ 
ices. "Tax-exempt institutions," their 
study concludes, "Must be made aware of 
their responsibility to the community...In 
tne face of continuously rising taxes, it 
is unfair that the non-exempt taxpayer 
should absorb the increasing burden of fi- 
nancing public services, which are equally 
enjoyed by all, including owners of tax~ 
exempt property.’ 


Harvard's keaction 


Harvard University, speaking through 
Lewis Armested of the university's, public 
relations office, acknowledges that the 
universities have a financial obligation 
to the city of Cambridge. Mr. Armested 
characterized Harvard's in lieu of tax 
payments as "a token of support for Cam- 
bridge." lie was quick to add that the 
payments had nothing to do with the letter 
sent by the tax assessors. Well let him 
keep his pride. 


Cambridge Is Not Alone 


The Cambridge program, whicii kas been in 
operation in one form or another for over 
50 years, is not unique. More than 36 
communities in Massachusetts are now re- 
ceiving some payments in lieu of taxes 
from exempt institutions. In other states, 
too, the movement is spreading. 

In 1974, the International Association 
of Assessing Officers endorsed a list of 
recommendations for local assessors. On 
the list are suggestions "That each as-— 
sessment jurisdiction publish a list of 
available data on exempt properties...That 
existing exemption laws be reviewed, with 
the goal of reducing the tax burden to the 
taxpayer...That where appropriate, each 
taxing jurisdiction institute a program to 
orient the exempt community and promote a 
realistic eau OE Beducs Ele payments 


in lieu of taxes. Z 


Bringing It All .vack Home 
Northampton is a lot like Cambridge 


Smith's exempt property represents a siz— 
able chunk of Worthampton; the city regu- 
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larly loses out on a large amount of tax 
revenue. Smith makes use of services paid 
for by non-exempt taxpayers, and local 
residents watch while students come from 
outside the area and leave after graduation. 

No one could deny the profound advanta- 
ges to the city of Smith's being located 
nere. But Smith derives advantages from 
that fact as well. Along with the free 
municipal services, there are completely 
un-measurable benefits like a well-quali- 
fied work-force to draw from, a good hos- 
pital nearby, an excellent public library, 
and, perhaps most of all, this safe, love- 
ly city is a major selling point for Smith 
when it competes with other schools for 
students and faculty members. 5 

Could Smith do for Northampton what Har~ 
vard and M.I.T. do for Cambridge? 

Could ‘ney? 

If obligations to tue city were higher 
on Smith's list of priorities, Smith could 
certainly afford to give. The aura of 


_ wealth which surrounds the college is 


real. 

Smith announced total assets in 1979 of 
$176,761,U000, up $16 million over 1978. 
That doesn't take into account the recent 
city property revaluations. 

Smith's local property was valued at 
$41,480,104 in fiscal year 1978. Now it's 
worth approximately $60,000,000. 

Smith does claim a deficit in its oper- 
ating budget of $205,566, but this is a 
reduction of $587,464 from the year before. 
Anyway, Smith's deficit isn't big trouble. 
The person who.makes $10,000 and spends 
eleven is in big trouble. The rich kid 
who makes ten thousand, spends eleven, and 
is backed by a well-invested trust fund is 
in pretty good shape. Smith's situation 
is like the latter. 


Looking Back 


Asking Smith for donations to the city 
treasury is nothing new.. William Feiker, 
elected mayor of Northampton in 1912, was ~ 
gee! thorn, ain Smith's side.. Unlike his. 


made a point of increasing salaries for’ 

city government employees, and he looked. 
to Smith as a possible source for further 
incréases. He wanted to lift Smith's tax 


‘exemption altogether, and he made SOT 


trips to Boston to argue his case. He 
never got anywhere with the Commonwealth, 
but people back home appreciated his per- 
severance so much they elected him to five 
terms in office. 

Back in 1957, during the administration 
of Mayor James Cahillane, a group includ- 
ing the Fire Chief and, perhaps, (stories 
differ) several city council members went 
to ask then-President Wright of Smith for 
some fire equipment. They were told no 
soap and they were shown the door. 

In 1976, a community group sought 
Smith's support for improving day care fac~ 
ilities in Northampton. President Conway 
shrugged off any notion’ of obligation and 
again the door was show. Unfortunately 
the door wasn't given. In itself, it would 
nave made a handsome gift. 


Looking To City tall 


As for the policy of the current city 


administration, it seems to be up in the 


air. Mayor Musante was asked whether he'd 
consider going to Smith for payments of 
the sort Harvard and M.1.T. make to Cam-~ 
bridge. "It's an interesting idea," he 
said, "I just haven't given it too much 
thought." 
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INVESTMENTS TIPS. 


by Tom Anern’ 


The best offense these days is a good 
defense. A good Defense Industry, that is. 
As military tempers flare world-wide, the 
country's reaching for its guns, not but— 
ter. Boeing, for instance, is presently 
surging. 

Take a close look at Ranger Oil, a 
Canadian firm. There have been verified 
sightings of investors doubling their money 
in a year by putting their faith in this 
northern energy neighbor. 

Lastly: Recombinant DNA. The mutant . 
fringe. If you can get in, do. Cetus 
Corp., in CA, holds patents on mass pro- 
duction of interferon, the most promising 
of the new wave of cancer cures. 


SCIENCE TODAY: 


Numerical Archaeology 
by John Doe 


PASADENA (Combined Dispatches) - Calif- 


ornia Institute of Technology scientists an- 


nounced today that a new integer, located 
approximately half way between six and 
seven has been discovered. From this day 
forward, we shall all count as follows: 
"One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Bleen, 
Seven..." 


History is crowded with bleen lore. 
Perhaps the first references to bleen can 
be found in the works of Pythagoras and 
Heraclitus. Pythagoras’ philosophy may be 
summed up in the following manner: the 
transmigration of souls, the sinfulness of. 
eating beans, and the perfection of bleen. 
Heraclitus' references to bleen are more 
widespread and less definite, so I won't 
discuss them here. Liter 

In Norman Britain, there was the famous 
"Bleen War" Between Saselleune and England. 


Scottish border with. mespect to th 
mous Stone of Scone. The Scots claimed 
it was bleen leagues south while the Bri- 
tish claimed it was actually six leagues 
north. The conflict lasted three‘years 

and bleen months. Leia 

You may be sceptical of the existence of 
bleen, but we propose the following experi- 
ments: 

Count out thirteen small objects. Place 
them in a bag and shake them up. Count out 
six and place them on a table. Count the 
remainder, add this number to six, divide 
by two and you are beginning to grasp the 
concept of bleen. This is in much the 
same sense as a neophyte trying to visuai- 
ize the fourth dimension or solve a Vol- 
terran Integro-Differential equation. You 
are understanding only a fragment of the 
total. 

Lay out fourteen glasses in two columns 
of seven, Martinis on the left and Rum on 
the right. Drink quickly. By the time you 
reach six, you will truly understand bleen. 

So, this is the state of the art re- 
search in mathematics. The research grant 
was supported by the National Science Foun- 
dation and Exxon Corporation, who, like the 
CIA,strictly forbade us from using their 
name. in conjunction with this article. 


Le SA: perfect number is one defined as 
being the sum of all its factors. A- 
part from bleen, only seven others are 
known to exist. 

2. ‘asmanian Journal of History of the 
United Kingdom, Volume MMDCCCLXXXVIII, 
Page 24,989. 


TWINKLE, TWINKLE 
A Column On the Stars 


by Mary Kasper 


before we go any further, I think we 
should get one thing understood. In the 
words of my immortal teacher, Alan Leo: 
"Tt cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the student that the planetary in- 
fluences, aspects, etc., are primarily 
of a super-material nature; so that a 
description of their true influence 
could not be accurately expressed in 
words, wnich are material things." = 


= 3 : SS a ain i ee eis See 
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Northampton’s Musical Merchant 


(Continued from Page 1) 


apart as~- possible to make a long parade 
the day of the show; we'd march past the 
local factory. It was early fall and the 
open windows at lunch time let the workers 
hear our music and the location and time 
of tie show would be announced” - and in 
the evening as a band drummer with snare 
set and bass. 

After a few weeks with the Guy Brothers, 
the inevitable happened, and the entire 
troupe was disbanded with promises of back 
pay given by the owner. That was in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, but it took Mr. Tepper 
many more years to come back to Western 
Massachusetts. 


The forties were the beginning of Mr. 
Tepper's merchant career. While Donald 
was working as a radio technician during 
the early years of the Second World War, 
his younger brother J. Allen started a 
five-and-ten in Orange, Mass. It was an 
instant success in the then-thriving com— 
munity. Six months after the Orange open- 
ing, J.A. Tepper opened the Northampton 
store and set his brother Stanley to man- 
aging it. Two years after that, Donald 
Tepper moved to Northampton with his wife 
Katherine and their two children. It's 
been a long stay. 

The war years in Northampton were busy, 
especially for the few people with techni- 
cal skills left in civilian life, like Mr. 
Tepper. When he wasn't selling everything 
from marbles to underwear in the store, he 
was fixing radios at night. 

Even though he was busy, Mr. Tepper has 
always had time for his music, and he takes 
it seriously. He's been in the Musicians 
Union since his Lawrence years, been the 
youngest man on the Board of Directors of 
Local 372, vice-president of Local 220, and 
secretary of iene New begets Conference for 


Donald Tepper is still active with bands, 
loading his car.evenings to make the trip to 
a distant dance floor in New Hampshire or 
Vermont, or just around the corner in Hat- 
field. It is rare that a drummer leads a 


Mr. Tepper’s Big Decision 


Mr. Tepper's musical career, strong 
during the thirties and forties, when 
he often directed his own dance bands, 
would seem to be an escape from the 
hum-drum life we often associate with 
shopkeepers. At one point, as the 
‘drummer and motivating force behind an 
up-and-coming band formed around the 
personality of "Val" Jean, Mr. Tepper 
made a decision. "Val" Jean wanted to 
go full-time and start touring far and 
-wide like the big and successful bands 
of the swing era. Most of the band, 
including its drummer, decided to re- 
main semi-pro. It was Mr. Tepper's 
last chance for transitory fame and 
fortune. But, "Val" Jean never reach- 
ed the pinnacles of Tommy Dorsey and 
Glenn Miller anyway, and the decision 
was never regretted. Being a store- 
keeper never gave Mr. Tepper time to 
daydream about fame or regret any 
choices - he was too busy. 
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band, but Mr. Tepper signals with his hands 
and voice from the rear of the band and con- 


_tinues to subscribe to John Philip Sousa's 


adage: "Give me a good bass drummer, and 
I'll give you a great band." 

As an extension of his trade, Mr. Tepper 
is a relaxed and confident man. His inter- 
est in electronics further demonstrates 
the patience of a person soldering a deli- 
cate lead. The easy-going atmosphere of 
the store makes it a place where old and 
new friends of the proprietor can talk a- 
while. It's a valuable lesson that Donald 
Tepper has to teach those of us who take . 
ourselves so very seriously; and whenever I 
feel the need to calm down a little, I can 
always stop in and get involved in a dis- 
cussion with Mr. Tepper. Mr. Tepper is a 
conservative Republican, yet I can discuss 
politics with him and never get angry, 
though my own ideologies lie quite to his 
left. 


My interview with Mr. Tepper tells as 
much about me as it does about him. A frus- 
trated singer and muscian, I relished 


his evocations of past music jobs and wist- 


fully imagined Lana Turner and Tyronne Power 
dancing among white tables. It was only at 
the end of our talk that I realized Donald 
Tepper is just plain human. History like 
the movies, is much better-looking after |. 
it's been put together by hindsight and fil- 


‘tered through romancé. Those smoke-filled 


ballrooms probably looked no more romantic 
in fact than the disco floors of today. 

—4—2_¢—_——__ 
John Morrison, author of this whole article, 
is co-owner of the Pleasant Street Theatre, 
next door to J.A. Tepper's. 


Navy to sell eee 


"Ehodé seep 


A reliable but un-named source at the 
Pentagon announced yesterday that the Navy 
has sold Rhode Island to Portugal for 
500,000 Escudos plus an undisclosed amount 
of cork. The stockpiling of cork is part 
of the Defense Department's preparations 
for the next world war. That war is due 
to start in 1985 in the Indian Ocean. 

"The cork'll keep us afloat," said Admi- 
ral Thomas B. Hayward, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 


Hitler In Massachusetts 


« 


Hans Jurgen Syberberg's film "Our Hit- 
ler'', a seven-and-a-half hour masterpiece, 
has its New England debut on April 26 
and 27. 

Making "Our Hitler" took Syberberg a 
mere 42 times the length of the finished 
film. Figure it out. It's a slap-dash job. 
But intentionally so. The obviously arti- 
ficial quality: the mannequins, the strange 
painted and photographic sets, the out-of- 
focus shots, the sound-track super imposi- 
tions, the fragmentary and non-narrative 
structure of the film - all these combine 
to strip Nazism of its epic glamor. 

"Hitler is the subject of our century," 
says Syberberg, , "And not merely for Ger- 
mans.'' Yup, Hitler is in Massachusetts 
too. Those who sit through this extraor- 
dinary film, patiently, open-mindedly, are 
likely to learn a bit about where he is . 
and how it happened. 

On both days the film will begin at 
1:30 pm.,run to 5:30 pm., then, after a 
one-and-a-half hour supper break,will 
conclude from 7:00 pm. to 10:30 pm. 

In a fine display of movie theater 
camaraderie the film is being produced 
by The Pleasant Street Theater, shown 
at The Calvin Theater, and tickets may 
be purchased at The Academy of Music (no, 
no, no! just joking about The Academy). 

For advance ticket information call 
586-5828. 
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The Inquiring Photographer 


"WE'VE BEEN HEARING A LOT LATELY 
FROM THE PROFESSIONAL POLITICIANS. WHAT 
ARE ONE OR TWO POINTS YOU WOULD MAKE IF ~ 
YOU WERE RUNNING FOR PRESIDENT?” 


--. austerity in hard ~ 
times. Take your belts, 
put them around your throats 
and get ready. Save your | 
old newspapers because 
you're going to be using 
them - either for bedding 
or for heat. This is exactly Se 
what people don't want to hear. I don't 
want to hear it either, but I figure 
there's not much to be done. Now my for- 
eign policy statement...we're going to 
deal with spheres of influence, we're going 
to cut the world in two pieces. We get 
Africa, South America and the oil producing 
nations...we'll take North America also, 
the Soviet Union gets the rest, and as a 
token gesture we will give the Russians 
‘Red China and we'll take Cuba. The natu- 
ral resources from these spheres of influ- 
ence will be doled out to the industrial 
nations by a world court made up of Donald 
Duck as chairman and the spirit, of the 
robber barons as co-chairman. 


JACQUES LABETE, The Gulag Archipelago 


The thing I think is im- 
portant is instituting a dif- 
ferent sort of educational 
system that encourages peo- 
pie to take personal power in 
their lives for having con- — 
trol over the things that 
people need to live: food, 
clothing, where you live, how you work, 
health care, all that sort of thing. It's 
just a different approach to power and 
politics in general. 


ANDRE LEBLANC, Leeds 


What I would really like 4 
to do is to get everyone to 
take workshops which taught 
them how to deal with proc- | 
ess rather than content, to 
have clearer thinking. Re- 

“member the ship of fools? 
That's what I'd do with all 
the administrators. I'd put 
and send them out to sea. 


KAREN SIMON, Florence 


them on a boat 


(This wasn't a direct re- > 
sponse to our question, but == 
it seemed appropriate. The 
respondent is campaign man- 
ager for Nobody.) 

Certainly as it says on 
button, "Apathy Sucks". 
We're not encouraging mass 
apathy, what we're encouraging is to try 
and change the movie. Jerry Brown, our 
‘bizarre California Governor, he wanted to 
diddle with the (gasp) constitution, but 
about taxes. I would diddle with it be- 
cause I think the office is redundant and 
ridiculous and a millionaire's club and a 
popularity charade. What do you think? 

I think Nobody's better than any of that 
shit, huh? What I'm saying is that Nobody 
really needs your support. You should dig 
down into your heart and if you really 
support Nobody what you've got to do is 
you got to register, and you got to write 
in for Nobody, aka None-Of-The-Above. We 
say, "Write In, Write On, and Write-Off." 
And in 1984 it's either Nobody or nobody. 


WAVY GRAVY, In Transit 


Let's do away with the 
current electoral scheme. In 
the future I propose a sys- 
tem that allows either pos-— 
itive or negative votes. This 
would be an alternative to 
voting for the lesser of two 
evils. In order to be elected 
a candidate would have to have a positive 
number of votes. If no candidate could 
manage this we'd have a perfect chance 
to tear the whole thing down and start over 
again. 


NED LUDD, Northampton 


|Urgent Nationwide Plea Is Made for Census Takers 


by the Self-Righteous Brothers 


Me and my brother, we're tempos from the 
word go. Our motto is "only take a paying 
job when you've got to". Every ten years 
an employment opportunity comes along that 
has to be classified a tempo's delight. 
We're talking about the census-taking jobs. 
Needless to say when these were announced 
we jumped at the chance of rejoining the 
labor force. For a while, anyway. 

The first thing you do is you come in 
to figure out your census-taking abilities. 
We didn't know what to expect, but the 
last thing we expected was an hour long 
test. The minute we and the other 10 
tempos get in there it's clear your desk | 
of everything but your number two pencil, 
leave your test booklet face down and do 
not talk. Takes you back, don't it? This 
is making us pretty nervous. They never 


tested our abilities to deliver phone books. 


Well, as the tester tells us how to fill 
in the little circles, smiles begin to 
break out on everyone's face. Me and my 
brother are relieved, at least we're not 
alone. We all bring it up to a full giggle 
when we're told how to go to the bathroom, 
and we're virtually in tears by the time 
we get to the two simple samples. Even the 
tester gives in and joins in the fun. "I'm 
just doing my job," she points out, which 
is greeted with thunderous applause. Tem- 
pos love the truth. 

The test itself is a letdown, your stan- 
dard stuff. But there are a couple of 
questions that we had a hard time with. 

We couldn't figure out the right answer. 
We couldn't even figure out why they were 
asked! We encourage you all to take the 
time to fill them out. Send your answers 
to the U.S. Bureau of Census. Who knows? 
Maybe you too have what it takes to become 
a tempo. 


<Se 


—omparison 


In the next issue the Self-Righteous Broth- 
ers will reveal six ways to avoid being 
counted. 


In training a group of workers to do a job, a trainer 
observes that Jim participates in the training class 
discussions more and asks more questions than Bob. 
However, Bob appears to be just as interested in the 
training as Jim. What conclusion can you draw about. 
Jim and Bob, based on this information? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
A Jims able to follow the discussion | 
better than Bob. | 
B jimis more eager to do a good job | 
than Bob. | 
S Bob has more ability to Go | 
the jab than Jim. | 
D No conclusion can be drawn without 
further information. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For questions 13 and 14, choose the one answer 
which BEST fits the meaning of the word in 

capital letters. 
Do not discuss CONTROVERSIAL subjects with 


persons you interview. 
A political 

B unpleasant 
C intimate 

D debatable 


Ciip out and mail to: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Bureau of the Census 
Regional Census Center 

441 Stuart St., 11th Floor 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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INSIDE HAWLEY: THE STUDENTS SPEAK 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN IN THE LOCAL 
PAPERS ABOUT HAWLEY JR. HIGH SCHOOL ~— THE 
FIGHTS, DRUGS, DISCIPLINE, ETC. IT SEEMED, 
HOWEVER, THAT THERE WAS LITTLE COVERAGE 
GIVEN TO THE STUDENTS, TO WHAT THEY THOUGHT 
AND FELT ABOUT WHAT WAS GOING ON IN THEIR 
SCHCOL. 

WE INTERVIEWED SEVERAL HAWLEY STUDENTS, 
AND THE FOLLOWING ARE THEIR THOUGHTS, IN 
THEIR OWN WOES 


At that big meeting, it did go well; all 
the issues were brought out, but the thing 
was, they didn't have any kids there. I'm 
not sure what tney missed out on, I just 
think that if there were some kids who 
could tell their opinion, and let some of 
tne adults ask them some questions, and let 
tuem answer some questions, I think that 
would nave wade sowe kids feel a little bit 
better, instead of the teachers coming in 
the next day - "we have this new list of 


ruies; this is what's going to be followed" 
I think it's much better if you're there to 
listen to the new rules and express your 
own opinion. 


jt all happeneu during mid-year exams, 
you «know, ‘cause we uad so much time off, 
so mucu time of f in between buses... 


Everybody's just telling the teachers -— 
teachers, leave the kids alone - like Pink. 
Floyd made out the new song, you know, "The 
Wall", and at that time people were getting 
like, you know, like Pink Floyd was backing 
them up...and they were really feeling 
that he's like really seriously trying 
to back them up...and I guess that's why 


péople just: started fighting, because they 
- just felt they had back up, like somebody. 


was backing them up, and you need back up. 
sut I guess we all felt we had more than we 
really nad, and it just got us crazy, I 
guess. 


7 Proj ect — 


‘One Student’s Written Opinion — | 


The problems at Hawley Jr. High were an 
issue that affected everyone —- the teachers, 
parents, townspeople, and most of all, stu- 
dents. The tain problem was the lack of 
discipline, but there were other minor pro- 
blems, such as violence and drugs. Many 
of the people that got involved had no 
idea of what was really going on, but took 
the information from teachers and school 
authorities, who blew the whole thing out 
of proportion. Most didn't relate to the 
"troublemakers" personally, so they didn't 
really have the right to say some of the 
things they did. 

One of the things they said was that 
all of the violence was drug related, which 
was not true. Very few, if any of the 
fights that went on were caused by the a- 
buse of drugs or alcohol. 

At Hawley, there are two major social 
cliques...the "jocks", who are involved 
with sports and getting good grades, and 
the "heads" who don't really give a damn 
about school. The jocks dominate in num- 
ber. while the heads dominate in power. 
More often the fights between the jocks 
and tne heads were one on one, instead of 
gang fights. Hardly ever were the heads 
"stoned" or drunk. 

The discipline problem was really the 
only real problem, other than the violence. 
More kids started skipping school and cut- 
ting classes because it was pretty easy 
to get away with it. More students start— 
ed smoking (cigarettes and dope) in school 
because of the lack of hall and bathroom 
monitors. Students became bored with their 
classes and started to destroy some of the 
‘older parts of the school. One student 
kicked a hole in the wall of the first 
floor of D.A. Sullivan. I think most of 
the kids that contributed to the discipline 
problem were bored in school, and that was 
a fault on the behalf of the teachers. If 
the teachers had added a little variety to 
their classes and done something that might 
have interested the students, maybe some 
of this stuff wouldn't have happened. 

As for the drugs, the place to look for 


"stonies" and "burnouts" was Pulaski Park. 
Teachers would look down on students that 
were seen in the park, and that made those 
particular kids rebellious, because not all 
the kids that were seen in the park were 
getting stoned. Alot of them just went 
over to have a cigarette since smoking is 
not allowed on school property. Others 
went to hang out and talk to their friends. 
One of the proposed solutions to the pro- 
blem of kids in the park was to set up a 
smoking area at the school, like the High 
School has. They immediately dropped that 
idea because of the age of the students. 

A smoking room would probably cut down on 
the # of people in Pulaski Park if the 
School Board agreed. z 

The officials gave alot of ‘reasons for 
the rise in delinquency at Hawley - bro- 
ken homes, family problems, drugs, family 
income level, etc. But, as I stated be- 
fore, no one can say what the source of the 
problem is until you get to know the people 
involved. There is a large # of kids at 
Hawley that come from so-called "broken 
homes"; many of them don't cause any trou- 
ble. Family problems could have something 
to do with it, but I know alot ‘of kids at 
Hawley that have family problems ‘and if 
anything, they become sort of withdrawn, 
not violent. Alot of the students that 
smoke dope before school know when to stop. 
They certainly don't abuse it, and are 
smart enough to’ know when they've had e- 
nough, though it rarely gets to the point 
where they have to stop before they get 
too "blown out". 

There aren't any really hard drugs a- 
round Hawley...basically pot and occasion- 
ally speed. Some dealers come to the Park 
to sell tea (THC) and acid,» but no one 
would waste their money on tea or acid and 
take it before school. It's just not com- 
mon sense. 

Since the school system has buckled 
on the rules, the problems have almost 
appeared. There are still a few minor 
blems, but nothing really important or 
drastic enough to make a serious move. 


down 
dis- 
pro-. 


; of trouble. 


There were four or Hie: real trouble- 
aakers. The rest just went along with them 
but didn't cause any real trouble. 


The jocks were the ones who played 
sports, and the heads are the kids who 
suoked pot and stuff. 


{i tuinn tue neads could be jealous too, 
because the jocks get all the attention in 
school. The jocks get the good grades, 
the teachers like the jocks. 


If you're a head, the teachers don't 
treat you equally — BNE treat you like, 
hey, you know, man, they're “troublemakers, 
you know, they're gonna get in trouble... 

-you know, I think some of the teachers 
would miss yelling at the kids if we were 
all angels. 


Sure I was scared; 
You don't know, you know, you walk down tie 
hall, you don't know if somebody's gonna 
decide if you're a good person to punch. 


"cause you don't know what to expect. 


I can't say that I know of any kids that 
never fight, really never fight, ‘cause 
everybody has to fight. You don't have to, 
but at least once in your lifetime you 
fight. 


They want us to be perfect little an- 
zels. I mean we're not going to be per- 
fect angels; everybody gets in a little 
trouble once in their lives. 


It's not because of smoiing pot...They 
don't go out and get totally wasted and 
come into school and cause trouble. 
what teachers are making it sound like. 


_ When I think about . _tnese eaney— ie immedi- 
“ately relate it ‘to ‘the drugs. “These are _ 
the kids you're going to see dealing the 
drugs around the school. It isn't like 
they're just the ones who are going to go 


I think everybody was. 


I think everybody had a little fear in them 


That's 


oy 


around beating up people and causing troub- 


le. I don't know, maybe that might be 
jumping to conclusions, that's just what 
I feel. 


No, dope doesn't lead to violence. 
That's what they're trying to say - they're 
trying to say if you smoke dope you're bad, 
then your grades go down, and all this oth- 
er shit. 


I've seen some of the teaciners, and 
they smoke dope, but you know, tney were 
against it a nundred percent. 


A lot of teachers have alcohol prob- 
lems too. It's funny thougn...You can 
tell...You could smell it on their breath 
and stuff. 


homes is the big thing. 
by the way the kids talk, 
about their parents. 
that. You know, it's 
nard for a kid to grow up in a broken home, 
you know, whether it's that your parents 
beat you or sometning like that. And I 
think they have to taxe it out on some- 
thing, you know, anybody wouid nave to, 
tney're storing it up, aii tuis anger or 
fear or whatever, and wien tucy get to 
school they have to take it out because 
they can’t take it out at home. 


I think broxen 
You can tell just 
it's all negative 
You hear a lot of 


It's like my house, you krow, my fa- 
ther's gone, and my mother's tle one who 
takes care of us...it's hard for «xy mother, 
I gotta say it's really iard for my mother 
to keep control of us. I really think my 
mother's got something good. She keeps 
good enough control over us to keep us out 
When I go cut on the streets, 
you know, and like somebody says let's go 
out and rob a bank, scmething like that, I 
just think, you know, what would this do 
to my mother? I really care about my moth- 
er, more than anybody, like she's the only 
one I iad, my father left us when 1 was a 


(Continued on next page) 
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little kid, and it's like as long as I can 
remember, my father never did anything for 
me, it was always my mother. It's like my 
mother that when I felt bad she would al— 
ways stand by me, help me...That's really 
not the reason, broken homes, that's no J 
reason at all. 


Yeah, the thing is that a lot of kids 
come from broken homes, and they're fine. 
A lot of jocks are from broken homes, and 
they're not troublemakers. 


The teachers don't really know 'cause 
they don't really talk to the kids. 


If you're. sent down to the office, all 
they're going to do is yell at you, and 
very few times will they ask you what your 
side of the story is, and when you try to. 
explain and they won't listen, that's hard. 
It's much easier to tell your side of the 
story and have someone listen, than having 
somebody just yell. I mean, anger would 
come out in anybody, so they want to get 
back at this guy, break a window or some-— 
thing, or if it's a certain teacher, they'll 
do something to that teacher, their car, 
or something to their room. 


I think that the thing that's unfortu- 
nate is that now you have a policeman in 
the park across the.street, and then after 
school, and then during the day they're 
patrolling there, and at every sporting 
event we have to have a policeman there. _ 
And I feel sorry for the kids who are com- 
ing into seventh grade now and to see this, 
God, we have to have policemen here, there 
must be a real problem. You know, am I 
gonna be exposed to this? 


When they closed the park, that was the 
dumbest thing they could have done, stu- 
pidest thing they could have done, ‘cause 
it just got everybody more mad at the teach- 
ers, you know. If you hang out in the park, 
hey the teachers will get mad at you, so 
lots of kids hang out in the park still. re 


- without the cops hassling you. 


A lot of people, they said that Pulaski 
Park was a big drug scene, but a lot of 
people would go there before and after 
school to smoke cigarettes 'cause you aren't 
allowed to smoke on school grounds. © And 


one of the things that some people suggest-| 


ed was putting a smoking room in the school 
like they have at the high school. But 
they don't ‘cause you have to be 16 to 
smoke legally. That's one of the laws that 
really isn't carried through, and they have 
it at the high school and a lot of the 
sophomores and stuff aren't 16 so they 
couldn't really argue about that. 


You can't smoke anyplace; like you have 
to go underneath the bridge, 'cause if you 
smoke on school property you get suspension 
If you smoke in the park - well, you can't’ 
anymore ‘cause you can't go in the park... 
We should have a smoking room in our school 
That would stop half the suspensions ‘cause 
everybody gets suspended for smoking in the 
boys’ room. 


_ The thing that really gets me, all the 
sports are something you've got to try out 
for, and you have to be so good to make 
the team. The thing I'd like to see is 
intramural sports, for anybody, you know, 
something for after school, you know, so 
you could go down and play some sports, 
"cause I'd like to play... 


Instead of fist-fighting on the street, 
like the kids up the high school, they 
kept telling us, you get a boxing ring 
and wrestling things in there. 


I think some sort of student body should 
be formed, a place where the kids can come 
together, talk about what's going on in 
school, something they don't like, some- 
thing they do like, you know something 
they can share with each other. 


The teachers and the board and every' 
thing, they're just dragging this on. It's 
all over, it's been all over since the 
week of exams...after that meeting, you 
know, no problems, no problems at all. 


- friends, work, pastimes, etc. 


towards its parent. 
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THE TIES THAT BIND 
A Column On Relationships 


‘Dependency, 
John Wayne 
And You 


by Mark Karpel 


Dependency. The word "dependency" has 
made it into the big time. It's like 
George Bush after Iowa. Unlike most of 
the other words coming out of the Mental 
Health Industry, "dependence" has caught 
on and left the pack. People know it; 
they measure themselves against it; and 
usually they feel worse about themselves 
because of it. Dependency's the new Uh-Oh. 

This pretty much fits the way most men- 
tal health types see dependency too. It's 
bad; it's a "weakness". And this is even 
more true now than it was 15 or 20 years 
ago, 
‘self-realization movements got started. 
Let's face it. To be dependent is suppos-— 
edly to be weak. When was the last time 
you remember someone saying something about 
liking, valuing or respecting their depen- 


. dency, the way they might like, value or 


respect their determination, their friend- 
liness, their street-smarts? 

Obviously, there is a kind of dependency 
that's "bad", in the sense that it makes 
life harder to live as opposed to easier, 
and it makes relationships more as opposed 
to less complicated and problematic. Take 
"Marty", a hypothetical (but not uncommon) 
person. He's in a relationship with a wo- 
man his own age, early 20's. When he's 
away from her, he feels scared, sometimes 
panicky, and he's not sure why. Sometimes 
he feels like something terrible will hap- 
pen to him if she doesn't come right back. 
He feels totally incapable of making deci- 


_Sions about his own life and gets over- 


whelmed when they come up. When he's with 
her, he feels safe, but he also feels sort 
of like he "disappears". or gets’ "swallowed 
up" by her, and that's scary too. He finds 
that so much energy goes into the relation- 
ship that none is left for anything else - 
He>can't 
bear the thought of her having relation- 
ships, even friendships, with other people. 
And when differences or disagreements come 
up, he becomes afraid and wants to cover. 
them over or patch them up, at any cost. 
This description probably reminds us of 
the kind of dependency a child experiences 
And it should, because 


that's its natural context. It's normal 


before all the self-actualization and — 


Does this ~ 
Does 
To 


share them with others as well. 
mean that they never feel dependent? 
this mean they never depend on others? 
get back to the question raised earlier, 
does this mean that the only kind of depen- 
dency is the "weakness" kind, the kind which 
is like a child's? - 

The plain fact of life is that grown-ups 
depend and feel dependent on one another. 
It's just that it's a different kind of de- 

. pendency. Even John Wayne felt dependent; 
I'm convinced of it. Even Muhammed Ali and 
Bella Abzug feel dependent. 

It's hard to describe what this grown-up 
dependency looks like, so instead I'll des- 
cribe a real person. (He's a friend, and 
he said it was OK.) This guy's a contrac 
tor. He works outdoors all day long, and 
he works for himself. He's been married 
for a few years; they don't have any kids 
yet. His wife has to travel pretty often 
for her work, and his friends kid him about 
the changes in him when she's away. It's 
not that he's depressed or down in the 
dumps; you~just know that he misses her a 
‘lot. It's not like he can't function or 
have fun. He does everything he'd usually 
do; he works hard, he fools around, he 
laughs a lot. But when her name comes up, 
he just sort of sighs and shakes his head 
and says (almost like it surprises him) 
something like, "Uh, I'm not made for this 
being apart stuff," or "I just don't like 
it when she's away," like it's this dumb 
little thing, like the hiccups...he's stuck 
with it...that's just how he is...what can 
you do. Now remember, he doesn't try to 
keep her home, and he doesn't fall to pieces 
when she goes; he just misses the hell out 
of her. aE 

That, I think, is one kind of adult de- 
pendency. There are a lot of others. Like 
always wanting to have the other person a-— 
round so you can rush to tell them good 
news or to complain to them. Like wanting 
the other person to take care of some hassle 
once in a while so you don't have to. This 
is not to suggest that there are only two 
choices in life - what we're calling child- 

There! 


eems to be such a thing as be- 
ing unable to depend on another person. 
And this just underlines the point that, 
far from being a weakness, adult dependen- 
cy implies some real strengths. It suggests 
an ability to trust and to take risks. 

The really important thing to understand 
about this friend of mine is that he's in- 
credibly devoted to his wife. Within the 
normal human limits of occasional cranki- 
ness, grumpiness and sulkiness, he is gen- 
erally considerate, thoughtful, generous 
and available for her. And this is the 
flip-side of adult dependency - devotion. 
Or, if we play with words for a minute - 
dependability. 

Dependability doesn't mean you're per- 
‘fect. It doesn't mean you come through 
every time. It means that you can be re- 
lied on to try to do your best when the 
other person needs you. When you think of 
it, it's actually an extremely important 
and over-looked aspect of relationships, 
because it ties into things like trust 
(Can I trust you? Will you be dependable 
for me?), expectations (How much can we 
expect from each other? How much can we 
depend on each other?), and commitment 
(Am I safe if I bank on your trustworthi- 
ness? Can I trust myself to be dependable 


. for you?). 


These are the kinds of topics that will 
be looked at in future installments: of 
this column. If there's any tag-line to 
this one, it's that we'd probably be a lot 
better off if we understood as much about 
dependability as we do about dependency, 


for kids to feel this way, and it's certain- 4nd if we worried less about whether we 


ly not unusual for grown-ups to feel this 
way, too. Most of us have times when we 
feel one or another of these things. It's 
sort of a left-over, like wisdom teeth, and 
it's just as harmless. Some people feel 
like this all the time, and, while that 
makes life difficult, what it seems to re- 
present is not having done some hard grow- 
ing up yet, not having moved to a more in- 
dependent, self-directing position in one's 
life. 

_ But there's more to it than this. Let's 
say someone does grow up. Let's say they 
can make decisions for themselves, and they 
can survive by themselves; they can let 
other people be different, and they can 


’ 


were dependent and more about whether we 
were dependable. 


(Mark Karpel works as a family therapist.) 
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-emerged, each with different strengths, 


The Community Times 


by Anna Cesare 


In England it's illegal to grow certain -weaknesses, immunities, growing seasons and 


varieties of vegetables. This came to be 


because of an Act passed in 1964 — the Plant 
Varieties and Seeds Act. It allowed for the 


patenting of new varieties of seeds by 
breeders as an inventor would patent an in- 
vention. But because plants are not uni- 
form, and many varieties are too close to 
those patented, a way was needed to enforce 
these patent laws. Hence, illegal seeds. 
In this way the patented seeds could be 


protected by making it illegal to grow seeds 


that are too similar to them. Also, a fine 
of $800.00 can be imposed on anyone growing 
these illegal varieties - including small 
gardeners. But the real price of these 
regulations is far greater than that of 

the fine. 


First of all, only the big seed corpora- 
tions can afford research departments to 
experiment with new breeds to patent; only 
big companies are getting patents. The 
small seéd producers are raising the old 
varieties that are slowly becoming illegal. 


- It's real likely that soon there will be~- 


no more small seed producers, only more 
big, impersonal corporations to do busi- 
ness with, handling the new seeds that 
they have total control over. Hundreds 
of varieties of seeds will become extinct 
as they become illegal, seeds with genetic 
information that will be lost forever. 

Our crops in North America have their 


‘origins all over the world, with only some 


berries, Jerusalem artichokes, and sun- 
flowers native to this land. Columbus 


- brought wheat, barley, sugarcane, and 


grapes. Tomatoes and corn were brought 
by native Americans from Central and South 
America. . Spaniards introduced alfalfa, 
lettuce, cabbage, and peas. And Thomas 
Jefferson smuggled upland rice from Italy 


oe - 


in his. coat and brought it to the Carol- ~~ 


inas. : 5 ae 
With each new wave of immigrants came 

new seeds from their homeland. For hun- 

dreds of years seeds have been coming to 


- this continent from all over the world, 


planted, and the best seed saved for the 
next year's crop. Thousands of varieties 


so forth. A dry season or a wet one would 
affect different varieties in different 
ways and in this diversity was strength. 

Varieties could be lost, but the 
species flourished - unlike the Irish Po- 
tato Famine of 1848 when one blight wiped 
out the entire nation's crop. It is this 
diversity that is being threatened by 
these patent regulations. 

Now uniformity is what is sought - two 
varieties of peas are sown on 96% of the 
total U.S. acreage devoted to peas; one 
variety of sweet potato on 69% of the acre- 
age, etc. The idea of illegal seeds will 
further this practice; our heritage of 
seed diversity will be lost. 

In the United States we have the Plant 
Variety Protection Act, passed in 1970, 
but as yet no illegal seeds. Now pending, 
House Bill H.R. 999 and Senate Bill S.23 
will amend this law. It is believed that 
with this amendment will come stricter en- 
forcement, as is the case in England, where 
in June 2,100 more varieties will become 
illegal. Passage of these new amendments 
seems likely, and chemical companies and 
corporations are already buying up seed 
companies (see box). They know there witl 
be big money to be made selling additives, 
pesticides, and various chemicals once all 
the natural immunities have been bred out 
of the seeds, and all of the old varieties 
are gone. 


=o 6 


We have to stop plant patenting laws. 
We can start growing with more old open- 
pollinated seeds in our own gardens, and 
saving seeds. Johnny's Selected Seeds, 
Albion, ME 04910, sells such seeds and en- 
courages people to save seed. Another 
place is Ozark National Seed Order, Drury, 
MO 65638; they sell seeds at 25¢ a packet. 


‘And, the Graham Center Seed Directory 


(where I got most of my information) is 
$1.00 from the Frank Porter Graham Demon- 
stration Farm and Training Center, Rt. 3, 
Box 95, Wadesboro, NC 28170. 

- The future of agriculture depends on 


‘the genetic diversity of food crops that 
“have been created over the 10,000 years of 
agriculture. 


New Owner 
Anderson Clayton 


Cargill 


Celanese 


Central Soya 
Ciba-Geigy 


FMC Corp. 

Garden Products 
Hilleshoeg/Cardo 
Int'l. Multifoods 


1.7. 


Kent Food Co. 
Kleinwanzieberer 
Swatzucht AG 
NAPB (Olin & 
Royal Dutch Shell) 
Occidental Petroleum 
Pioneer Hi-bred 


Rorer-Amchem 
Sandoz 


Southwide, Inc. 


Tate & Lyle - 
Tejon Ranch Co. 
Union Carbide 


Upjohn 
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NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE WE SEED 


Seed Company 
Paymaster Farms 
Tomco-Genetic Giant 


Dorman Seeds 
Kroeker Seeds 
PAG 


Cepril Inc. 
Moran Seeds 
Joseph Harris 


O’s Gold Seed Co. 

Funk Seeds Int'l. 

Stewart Seeds 

Louisiana Seed Co. 

Seed Research Assoc. 

Gurney Seeds 

Int'l. Forest Seeds Co. 

Baird Inc. 

Lynk Bros. 

Burpee Seeds 

O.M. Scott & Sons 

L. Teweles Seed Co. 

Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seed Co. 

Agripro, !nc. 

Tekseed-Hybrid 

Ring Around Products 

Lankhart 

Lockett : 

Arnold Thomas Seed Co. 

Clemens Seed’ Farms 

Jordan Wholesale Co. 


Trojan Seed Co. 
<Warwick Seeds 


Advanced Seeds 
Ferry-Morse Seeds 
Hulting Hybrids 
Jacques Seed Co. 


National-NK 
Northrup-King 
Rogers Brothers 


Delta & Pine Land” 
Greenfield Seed 


Berger & Plate 
Waterman-Loomis Co. 
Keystone Seed Co. 


Asgrow Seeds 
Associated Seeds 


photograph by Robert 


_ or produce original works. 


April 24, 25, and 26 at Thornes. 
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CHRYSALIS THEATRE ECLECTIC 
584-4504 or 586-2262 


1. When was your group formed? 
February 14, 1978. 


. What type of theater do you do? 

Political theatre using social issues, 
improvisational theatre techniques, move- 
ment and voice, and music work to create 
We also have 
an educational component that performs in 
the schools and does workshops. 


3. Whom do you think you do it for? 

Everyone. Our prices range from free 
to fixed income ($1.50) to general admis— 
sion ($2.50) to fees ($200. per perfor- . 
mance). 


4. What and when is your next planned pro- 
duction? 

Alcohol Piece and Whatever Happened to 
Debbie Kraft? - ongoing; Stone Children 
Soft Targets - end of June. 


CIRCLE PLAYERS 
% &. Leroy Moser 
584-9392 or 584-1409 


1. Our group was formed 25 years ago. This 
is our 26th year. 


2. We are strictly a voluntary community 
theater group. We usually do plays that 


ee 
Eo have demonstrated their worth and popular- 


ity and that appeal to a wide general audi- 


: Pe ence. 


~3."We aim our productions to the general 
established résident community of Northamp- 
ton and environs. Our recent prices for 
tickets were about $3.00. 


4. After a year's dormancy, we are hoping 
to bring off one production this spring - 
in celebration of 25 years of existence. 
This may be a dinner-theater associated 
with a 25th anniversary banquet. The date, 
place and play are yet to be decided upon. 


DANCE GALLERY 
Office: 586-5553 or Home: 586-6195 


1. 1972 at the U. of Utah in Salt Lake 
City. We were also in residence in Seat- 
tle, WA, before coming to Massachusetts. 


2. Dance concerts with a combined dance 
and theatre focus. "Dance Gallery is a 
repertory company which presents the cho- 
eography of company members and selected 
guest artists." 


3. General community, area artists, and 
for our own growth. We also present spe- 
cific concerts for children. 

§3.50/$3.00 for general concerts; $2. 50/ 
$2.00 for children's concerts. 


4. A repertory performance (collection of 
works by different choreographers in one 
evening) Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
Two pre- 
mieres of new works. 


NO THEATER OF NORTHAMPTON 

Roy Faudree/Sheena See/Jane Karakula at 
584-2123 or Chris Horton at 584-3989 or 
at Thornes at 584-5582 


1. lst play Hotel/Motel at Smith in 1974. 
1976 was our 1st "off-campus" performance 
- Elephant Man below the old Globe (Pleas- 
ant St. Theater). We didn't name our- 
selves NO until The Duel at Yankee Pedlar 
in '78. That summer we lost 6 to New York, 
Boston, and San Francisco and 1 to a rock 
band. But they still help out when we're 
in town (theirs). 


2. We make 'em up ourselves. We're not 
particularly experimental - we use a lot 
of traditional theater conventions but I 
wouldn't say we did conventional theater. 
Words often take second seat to images. 


3. For ourselves primarily. Until '78*we 
were charging $1. We play to a pretty 
young (mid 20's to 40's) group that has 
lived here for several years but are from 
somewhere else originally (like most of 
us). Not many students really. 
we now charge $3. 


4, We're now doing DFS (De Fiance Suction) | 


and probably will continue doing it for 
the rest of the year. 
stairs at Thornes). 
PROJECT OPERA 
% Richard R. Rescia 
584-8811 


1. Non-profit incorporation October 1977. 


2. Grand Opera productions and concerts - 


to encourage opera productions and educate | 
| WARMWORTH: 


the public to Grand Opera. 


3. The general public - our home theater 
is the Academy of Music, and ticket prices 
vary from $4.00 to $6.00 with gone ceey stu- 
pent prices: 1s Broups 


ia Mey 9th aaa llth at the SR eCIeay of Mu- 
sic, Ponchinelli's La Gioconda. 


SPECTRUM STAGE 
18 Main Street, Re GUenp EOD 
586-5818 


1. 1979. 


2. Live drama, some emphasis on contemp- 
rary works. Works chosen for their artis— 
tic merit and impact. 


3. People interested in "living" theatre 
and something different. We aspire to an 
audience that appreciates professionally 
produced plays. Admission price is $5.00. 


4, Late April - Vanities; May - Pirandel- 
lo's Henry IV. 


VIOLET RAY THEATER ARTS, INC. 
% The East End Loft 
18 Hawley Street, Northampton 
586-5886 


1. Working since 1976; Inc. in 1977. 


2. Multi-media dance/music/theater. We 
create original pieces using elements that 


have meaning and inspiration to us as women | 


for all people to connect with. We're in- 
terested in building theater collages that 
contribute to the uplifting of ourselves 
and our audiences. (By uplifting we mean 
the process of finding the strength & joy 


which lies within us) so we can all effect- | 


ively do our chosen work. 


3. First, we do it for ourselves: We hope 
it speaks to & positively affects many dif— 
ferent people. 
ious programs differ depending on where we 
are and what we are doing. We always cre- 
ate special rates for low-income & senior 

citizen groups as well as children's rates. 


4, Pearls in the Sand - April 11 & 12 and 

18 - 20 at 8 PM. Premiere of new work by 

Irene Yesner—-Ringawa - part of Dancing in 

the Loft, a 4 week series of dance perfor- 
mances from March 28 - April 20. 


| 1932 and of Coolidge's life. 


| spectively. 
| ing for a wireless broadcast. 


Sometimes | 


| his life must make do. 


Our admission prices & var-| 


Advice To Modern Readers 
LESSONS FROM THE 
LIFE OF SILENT CAL 


Radio is in the hands of such a lot of 
fools trying to anesthetize the way you 
feel. On the other hand, radio is a sound 
salvation. You better listen to the radio. 


Foreword 


This radiodrama is about Calvin Cool- 
idge, whose qualities of decisiveness, 


| authority, and self-confidence reverberate 
| through the years and along Munroe Street 
| where barking dogs at night like them. 


It's late in the afternoon of April 6, 
The birds 

and ‘the sun are tweeting and shining, re- 
The ex—President is prepar- 


| Dramatis Personae 


CALVIN COOLIDGE.................Namesake of 
local bridges, ice cream parlors, and 
movie houses. 

P.G. LUKE WARMWORTH............-Advertising 
whiz at Betty Crocker; Coolidge's long- 
time aide and advisor. 


We'll start working | A PAIR OF RADIO TECHNICIANS. 
on a*new piece this spring or summer. DFS | 


every Thursday and Saturday at 8 PM (down— 


Scene One 

COOLIDGE: 
I wear? 

WARMWORTH: 
doesn't matter. 
counts. 

COOLIDGE: The wrong tie-can close a door 
shut tight. Every door hinges on this 
decision. The tie sets the tone. And 
radio's silent crash can carry silken 
color onto the beach of public opinion. 

The Gulf Oil tie? The Boulder 
Dam tie? The Ku Klux Klan tie? 

lst RADIO TECHNICIAN: This is gonna be a 
terrific show. 

2nd RADIO TECHNICIAN: 
large scale. 
J E #2) Bublido- opinion can beled by 
the “ear, P.G. It must be. We can't 
throw in the towel now. 

WARMWORTH: Why? 

COOLIDGE: For the sake. of possibility. 
For, tomorrow, for television, for those 
thousands of politicians whose ties will 
someday be revealed...P.G., what're 
those dogs doing in this room? 

WARMWORTH: It's as you always said, "The 
President shouldn't do too much and he 
shouldn't know too much"...But what do 
you mean when you say "possibility"? I 
can also jaw big words. Like 'possibi- 


Well, P.G., which tie should 


It's a radio show. The tie 
It's the shirt that 


This is fraud on a 


lism". 
COOLIDGE: What are you doing to the English 
Language! Your education leaves me 


speechless, P.G....That's it! 
me my Amherst College tie. 


Bring 


Postscript 


The fact that so-called Silent Cal pio- 
neered deceptive political broadcasting is 
ironic, and tragic. Across the ocean, Hit— 
ler paid heed. Carter, Kennedy, , Reagan, 
and Bush still pay heed. 

Calvin Coolidge's after-image echoes 
hereabouts. Those who look for lessons in 
Those who look for 
a strawberry in fields of skunk cabbage are 
perennially led astray. As Coolidge him- 


self was wont to say, "Be as revolutionary 
as science, and as conservative as the mul- 
tiplication table". 


“ 


RENGANESE MILLET BREAD 


3 cups unbleached flour 
3 cups millet flour 
1 tbsp. salt 

245 cups lukewarm water 


L-tsp.=. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Place flour, salt, and molasses in a large bowl. In a small 

| bowl mix sugar, yeast and 4 cup water, let sit 10 minutes or 

| rore, mix into flour mixture to make a soft dough - outside will 
| be slightly sticky. Knead dough in a bowl, using additional 

| flour if necessary, at least 15 minutes. Grease bowl and dough 

| and let rise 2% hours or until doubled in bulk. Punch down and 

| knead briefly, divide into 12 equal pieces, form into balls and 
| let stand 10 minutes. Preheat oven to 450 F. Roll balls into 7" 

| diameter discs. Place on ungreased baking sheet and place on the, | 
| bottom shelf of the oven 8-10 minutes. Brown tops under broiler. 
| 
| 


Cool on board covered with towel. 


ie ee eS ee eS = 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE: 


2 tbsp. molasses 
sugar 
1 tbsp. yeast 


The Community Times_ 


See 


Julie Nixon's stay in town. 


will fall out. 


| please write or call us. 
| stantiation. 


BUYING BURGERS IN BRAZIL 


by B.J. Roche 


Ordering a hamburger in Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil, is an act of high drama akin to a Saturday 
Night Live skit. You step up to the counter and 
tell the man 'Hamburgesa, por favor," and the 
call goes out. "HAMBOURGEE!" “HAMBOURGEE !" 
"NHAMBOURGEE!"" down the line. A few minutes la- 
ter the somewhat mottled piece of meat arrives 
in a hard roll via a pimply faced kid who al- 
most confidently confirms, "Hambourgee" and 
slaps it down in front of you. a 

All that may change soon, with the recent ar- 
rival of McDonald's in Rio, the first on the 
South American continent. 

None of this "HAMBOURGEE!" stuff here. A 
hamburger is a hamburger or a quarter pandao or 
a Grande Mac at McDonald's, and the uniformed 
young Brazilians who serve you are proud of it. 

American businessman Peter Rodenbeck, who is 
half-owner-manager of the venture, explains: 
"People here are always looking for something 
new. And we give it to them. We have high qual- 
ity products, we're clean, consistent, and we 
have air conditioning. And we're a great value 
for the money." : 

Not a bad deal in a city where inflation has 
driven nurses and teachers to hooking on the 


NO Ayatollah 
NO Shah 
NO President 


streets to imake a living. 

The restaurant sold over 160,000 burgers in 
its first two months of operation, without ad- 
vertising and even sans golden arches. (They 
remained covered in brown plastic the first six 
weeks until a license was issued.) There are 
plans underway for more restaurants in Rio and 
Sa Paulo, and as for the rest of South America, 
the company is "sniffing around", according to 
Rodenbeck. 

It's interesting to notice all over South A- 
merica that while relations with the U.S. con- 
tinue on a down slide, American products are 
more popular than ever. You can trade a used 
Zippo lighter for an Indian weaving in the high 
Andes. You can watch "I Love Lucy" on the crum- 
my T.V. set at the Hotel Italia in La Paz, Boli- 
via. Disneylandia is reported to be the most 
popular "dream destination" of Brazilian child- 
ren. While for us the American Dream has become 
a faded illusion, it is very much alive in South 
America. 


As one Brazilian put it, "People down here 
love America and all the things it has. ~ It's 
just Americans they don't like." _ 


NO Ideology 
NO Religio 
NO God : 


NO Nationalism NO State 
NO Militarism NO Leaders 


Destroy That Which Destroys You 


NON-PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT FROM FIFTH ESTATE, 4403 2nd AVENUE, DETROIT, MI 48201 
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Can You Substantiate? 


1. The building where the Northampton Chamber of Commerce is 
now located was built as Secret Service headquarters during 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

: 2. Easthampton has the purest municipal water in the country. 
| 

: 3. If you hold a hamster upside-down by its taict, ittsseyes 
|. 
| 


If you can either verify or disprove any of these allegations, 
Also, send us your rumors for sub- 


Readers’ Substantiations 


Regarding Dillinger's fabled 
phallus: If the pickled penis 
in the Smithsonian belonged to 
anyone, it most likely belong- 
ed to one James Lawrence. Con- 
trary to the official F.B.I. 
version of Dillinger's assas- 
sination, a bungled attempt on 
Dillinger's life at Little Bo- 
hemia, Wisconsin, resulted in 
an innocent bystander's death. 

On the night of July 27, 
1934, Anna Sage, the much-pub- 
licized "Lady in Red", (in ex- 


_ change for having the F.B.1. 


drop her deportation hearings) 
led a young man named James 
Lawrence into the F.B.I. trap 
outside of the Biograph Thea- 
tre. He was shot to death as 
pe ‘left. The F.B.I. called in 
the press and announced Dillin- 
zer was dead. 

An autopsy performed by Cook 
County's chief pathologist pro- 
ved conclusively that the bul- 


ger's. 


to cover up their error. 

The autopsy report was lost, 
missing for three decades. Z 
The casket containing 'Dillin- 
ger" (Lawrence) was dug up a 
few days after burial and en- 
cased in several tons of rein- 
forced concrete to prevent 
further inspection and dis-— 
courage curiosity seekers. 

This last act may have led to 
the theories on the public dis- 
play of the massive member. 

As for Dillinger's fate, no- 
body knows for sure. In Octo- 
ber, 1934, ‘Handsome Harry" 
Pierpont, a member of Dillin- 
ger's old gang, sat down almost 
jubilantly in the electric 
chair. Through a wide smile he 
said: "Today I am the only man 
who knows the 'who's' and 
"how's' and as my end comes 
very shortly, I'll take this” 
little story with me.” 

The People's Almanac #2 has 
more information on this story. 

submitted by Reade 


BUDGET 


Cash in Hand: 
$401.49 


Expenses: 
Printing 295.53 


Supplies 15.47 
Typewriter 
rental 


SiO 


$342.50 


Balance: § 58.99 
We're just about 
broke. Please send 
money or ideas for a 
Benefit our way. 


let-ridden body was not Dillin- 
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